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—PBIOR'S NOTE 


ye wake up a millenial. You bury 
your face in your phone, walk out 
your front door and check Twitter for 
what industry you can single-handedly 
crush with your technological savvy or 
your wholehearted ambivalence of the 
ways of life that got us all to this point 
in 2017. Oh, don’t forget to ensure we 
have a “p.c. culture” where everyone 
has to walk around on eggshells all the 
time trying not to offend anyone. 

Is that really what people think of 
us? I was listening to a podcast the 
other day and heard the guest talking 
about millenials’ seeming obsession 
with diversity, something along the 
lines of, “Diversity starts with the 
same three letters as divide.” 

Why so much angst over inclu- 
sion? Acceptance? Isn’t that what we 
all want, acceptance? To feel like our 
lives have a purpose, in spite of the 


conditions which we cannot control? 
Diversity is not division, it is unity. 
It’s not separation and leverage, it’s 
strength in numbers. 

If there is one thing I have seen 
this generation nurture, it’s accep- 
tance; to a point now where it is an 
underlying current of our lives, rather 
than a conscious and concerned effort. 

As you look through the rest of 
this issue of DIG, you’ll see what I 
mean. Don’t have time to wake up 
early and get dolled up, that’s OK, 
here’s a lazy way to look great. Want 
to avoid pressures of socializing, and 
take a moment to look inward? That’s 
OK too. Want to make America a bet- 
ter place with your smile, your culture, 
your successes, your ingenuity and 
ethic? Dreamers are welcome. 

DIG didn’t talk about acceptance, 
or inclusion, or any of that. It just 


happened, we couldn’t help it. That’s 
the millenial way. This year marked 
the 50th anniversary of the “Summer 
of Love” in 1967. Today’s college stu- 
dents are so much like those of the late 
‘60s, fighting for change, struggling 
with race and diversity and war. In the 
end, they were remembered for their 
love. I hope we are too. 


Tanner Hewitt 
Editor-in-chief, DIG MAG 
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Looking for a new pair of skates? Head out to Ret- 
ro Row, where you can also browse some of Long 
Beach’s best vintage stores (see story on page 6). 

Photo by Elizabeth Ortiz 
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Olga | HE CHAIN 


WE shops, industrial build- 
ings, and storage units tightly 
line Calvert Street in Van Nuys. It’s 
getting dark, but the air still feels hot 
and sticky. Could there real- 
ly be a brewery here? 

Closer to brew- 
ery, the pungent 
smell of an 
entire table 
filled with 
cheese wheels 
smacks us 
in the face. 
Pastel colors 
of pink, 
orange and 
blue wheels of 
cheese line the 
table like a sunset 
portrait or a cheese 
themed still-life painting. 

Also on the table is a basket of Lactaid 
chewables under a sign that reads “#no 
excuses.” 

Cheese is a wide lens through 
which Alex Ourieff, cheesemonger and 
owner of Vagabond Cheese Company, 
views the world. I caught up with Vag- 
abond Cheese at MacLeod Brewery in 
Van Nuys during one of their weekly 
events at the taproom. Ourieff served 
up a plate of gorgeous cheese that he 
had already pre-paired with McLeod’s 
tasty English-style ales. 

Cheese has taught him about his- 
tory, politics, economics, agriculture, 
and science. And with that knowledge 
and excitement he was able to carve 
out a career for himself. 

Originally, Ourieff wanted to be 
a part of the craft beer industry and 
moved to Northern California for a 
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Suds and Swiss 


By Priscilla Aguilera 
Photos by Giovanni Cardenas 


piece of the action. 

While working at a creamery in 
the Bay Area, Ourieff saw the poten- 
tial of beer and cheese pairings in an 

exploding craft beer market 
; and decided to capital- 
ize on the momen- 
tum. 


you to taste more things at the same 
time. Beer also has more sugar than 
most types of wine, and cheese has a 
bit of salt, which is a better balance. 
Vagabond Cheese hosts frequent 
beer-and-cheese tastings around 
Southern California like the one I 
went to at MacLeod. But if you want 


He created to put together a tasting yourself at 
Vagabond home, Ourieff recommends pairing 
Cheese, a local craft beer like Monkish Brewery 
nomadic in Torrance and Beachwood Blendery 
shop basedin _in Long Beach with cheese from a 
Los Angeles trusted local cheese shop like Cheese 


Addiction in Belmont Shore. 

As a general rule, he recommends 
pairing saltier cheese with a sweeter 
beer, say brie with a pilsner, an IPA 
with a cheddar, blue cheese with 
a stout, and a saison or farmhouse 
beer with an alpine-style cheese like 
gruyere or Swiss. 


that primar- 
ily travels 
to breweries 
and taprooms 
to curate cheese 
pairings with beer 
available there. Finally 
Ourieff can view the world 
through salty and sweet lenses. 
“When it comes to popular cuisine 
in the United States, we are total 
Francophiles,” Ourieff said. Which 
is true in most cases; wine is still 
very popular in the United States, 
and so is the Instagram famous 
macaron and the ooey-gooey 
French omelet, to name a few. 
Ourieff blames our ob- 
session with French cuisine 
as the reason why beer and 
cheese pairings are often 
overlooked as a perfect com- 
bination. “If we were really 
stoked on Belgium, beer and 
cheese pairings would have been 
more popular,” he said. 
Beer has more carbonation than 
most wines do, and it lifts the fat in 
the cheese off of your plate and allow 


Perfect pairings 


Alex Ourieff, cheesemonger at Vagabond Cheese Company, 
prepared these tasting notes for a recent beer-and-cheese event at 
MacLeod Brewery in Van Nuys: 


Pecorino Ginepro 
(pasteurized sheep milk) with 
Son of Leod (Viking Pilsner) 


“This beer has a grainy 
sweetness, but not over- 
powering sweetness. 
The cheese is not 
super acidic, so we 
don’t need a super 
acidic beer (like 

dark and sour 

beers). I really 

liked the texture 

of this pairing; it 


Taleggio DOP 

(Ca d’Ambros, 
pasteurized cow 
milk) with Cutting 
Bracken (Brown Ale) 


“Taleggio has a really fudgy texture 
that mellows out the roasty notes in 
the beer and still holds a grainy sweet- 
ness because it is a brown ale. The 
sweetness really mellows out the salty 
properties of the Taleggio.” 


Montealva Joven (pasteurized 
goat milk) with Joe, Don’t Dent 
The Bus! (Cask, Best Bitter) 


“Every pairing I do I want to 
=», make sure it does some- 
thing different from the 
other pairings. So this 
one brought out the 
sweetness in the 
beer and brought 
out a sweetness in 
the cheese that is 
not normally pres- 
ent in the cheese 


Lou Bergier Pichin 
(unpasteurized cow 
milk) with Lost in Lon- 
don (Oatmeal Stout) 


“T got a surprising note from the pair- 
ing that I didn’t get on its own. It was 
kind of like a christmas-y nutmeg clove 
and cinnamon flavor.” 


If you like cheese and beer or want to learn more about pairing the two, check out 
Vagabond Cheese. Every Sunday, you can find them at the Historic Core Farmers Market 
in Downtown Los Angeles. They also They travel around the greater Los Angeles area; 
for dates and times, go to vagabondcheese.com. 
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Let’s 


When it comes to finding a vintage 
shop in Long Beach, you might not 
guess that the most qualified candi- 
date to help you find one would be an 
ex-punk rock drummer, Christopher 
Reece from Social Distortion. 

Years ago, he had the idea to map 
out what’s now called Retro Row, a 
stretch of Fourth Street between Juni- 
pero and Cherry avenues that’s known 
for its vintage shops, restaurants and 
fun Long Beach vibe. His folks were 
antique dealers who knew where to 
locate and buy vintage treasures, so 
he produced a map called Reece’s 
Antique and Retro Shopper’s Map. 
And that’s where the name Retro Row 
was born. 

These days, the neighborhood is 
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From left: Big Ed, Liberty on 4th; Caroline “Millie” Millicen, Moxi Skate Shop. 


Go to Retro Row 


mexe)VIMUNITY SPOTLIGHT 


Story and photos by 
Elizabeth Ortiz 


more popular than ever. 

Reece has contributed more than 
the map, too. In 2002, he bought a a 
shuttered 1950s diner on the corner of 
Cherry Avenue and Fourth Street when 
the original owner died. He renamed it 
The Pike and turned it into a seafood 
restaurant and bar. 

Reece got a lot of slack from his 
best buds at first, but when it came 
time to open his restaurant doors, they 
were all there to support his efforts. 
The restaurant is now celebrating its 
15th year. Reece says the best part of 
watching Fourth Street grow is seeing 
other punks and rockabillies owning 
businesses. 

“There were a lot of gangs in the 
neighborhood. It was not a desirable 


place, a lot of drug dealing, a lot of 
violence. And here we are playing 
honky tonk music [at the restaurant] 
right in the middle of the ghetto... 
everyone thought it was crazy,” Reece 
said. 

Reece would like to see the neigh- 
borhood continue to support this the 
kinds of independent businesses that 
line this business district and not see 
mainstream companies like Gap or 
Starbucks come in. 

“Tt’s a unique spot where you can 
park and literally walk the boulevard,” 
Reece said. “It’s been very good to 
me. Where else can you see a punk 
rock drummer own his own bar?” 

He appreciates the committee’s 
Fourth on Fourth event (where store- 


eiciariermieicaraimninecy: 


eStats 


fronts spill out into the streets and cel- 
ebrate the fourth Friday of the month) 
“Tt brings in business.” 

For local Fourth street resident 
Bernard Serrano, it is a hobby. He 
swing dances and has been seen in the 
background of one of Brian Setzer’s 
(singer of Stray Cats) music videos 
wearing a rock-a-billy zoot suit. He 
also holds a vintage bike ride every 
month and can be found most days 
at the Cyclone Coaster fixing up old 
bikes. To him it’s a lifestyle. There 
are others on the Row who are just as 
creative. 

For one, there’s Big Ed, a Long 
Beach native in his 60s who’s recog- 
nizable by his tattoos and punk-rock 
style. He usually stands outside his 
shop, Liberty On 4th. 

“T went to Cal State Long Beach, 
but I dropped out for punk and never 
looked back,” he said with a chuckle. 

Next door, Meow has been in the 
business of selling vintage clothes for 
17 years. It is like a vintage museum. 

Of course, the when improve- 
ments are made to an area, the cost of 
living will generally spike. That’s the 
case with this neighborhood; a studio 
apartment nearby cost $750 a few 
years back, and now the going rate is 
approximately $1,500. However, it’s 
still an urban neighborhood with urban 
problems. 

“Homeless [people] wandering up 
and down Fourth is a constant chal- 
lenge to these shop owners,” said pa- 
trol officer John A. Dodson III. But he 
believes the city’s new trial program 
for the homeless will help. 

And those issues don’t keep new 
businesses like Native Sol, where you 
can buy beautiful African jewelry, 
away. 

In fact, from the Moxi Roller 
Skate Shop to the famous Long Beach 
United Boxing Club, about 100 shop 
owners agree that it’s about working 
together to keep Retro Row alive. The 
best part is that these friendly locals 
want to make your experience one to 
remember. 


Native Sol 


Where to Go on Fourth 


Pike Restaurant and Bar 

You can see Christopher Reece 
playing drums with the The Long 
Beach Caravan Trio, a retro ‘30s 
jazz band, the first Tuesday of every 
month. Order up some fish and chips 
and a beer while you watch. 1836 

E. Fourth Street, (562) 437-4453; 
pikelongbeach.com 


Moxi Roller Skate Shop 

If you have a passion for skating, 
or if it’s something you would love 
to try, this a shop carries some of 
the best quality skates around. 2/32 
E. Fourth Street, (562) 434-8488; 
moxilongbeach.com 


Native Sol 
This shop has a modern take on 


older items like jewelry, shoes, 
handbags and clothing, reinventing 
them into something retro-hip. 20/8 
E. Fourth Street, (562) 277-0224 


Long Beach United Boxing Club 
If you’re looking for a tough work- 
out in a supportive, friendly place, 
owner Doug MacKinnon will make 
sure you get it. You can just come in 
and jump rope or punch the bag for 
a while, too. 1936 E. Fourth Street, 
(562) 436-2649; longbeachunited- 
boxingclub.com 


Retroda Past & Present 

Stop by here to find an eclectic mix 
of vintage home decor and men’s 
and women’s clothing. 200/ E. 
Fourth Street, (562) 434-6464 
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De; THE LOOK 


Story and Photos by 
Ashley Olmedo 


Students almost always regret taking an 8 a.m. class, but hey, someone’s gotta do it. 


So why not roll out of bed in style? Comfy outfits are the new trend; celebrities from 
Selena Gomez to Rihanna are rockin’ these looks. The style may look intimidating to 


pull off, but it’s actually really easy. And did I mention comfy? 
Any on-the-go college student will love this look. 


So we stopped and asked some of our very own fashionable 49ers for some advice. 
Here are some easy ways you can strut to class in comfort: 


Unique Fashion Williams 
Sociology major 


How did you come up with this 
effortless yet stylish look? 

I go for statement pieces, so if my 
statement piece is very comfortable 

I work around it. So like these pants, 
they’re very comfortable and my shoes 
are also a statement piece, but they go 
together really well. Then I just put on 
something else that’s comfortable like 
my jean top and tied it. And boom! 
You have a stylish and comfy outfit. 


Where do you usually shop for your 
pieces? 

I’m a major thrifter. I love thrift shop- 
ping! Amvets Thrift Store actually 
donates a major portion of their sales 
to veterans. 
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How can students slay the 

lazy way? 

Go for statement pieces like a hand- 
bag, shoes or sunglasses. I don’t go 
shopping for outfits. I get things as I 


go. 


Do you think lazy outfits are a 
trend right now? 

Yeah, I honestly do, and I believe that 
pulling it off and making it more fash- 
ionable than lazy would be some stun- 
ner glasses, dope shoes or a handbag. 


What’s your go-to lazy outfit? 
An oversized sweatshirt with boots. 


Sarrah Wolfe 
Film major 


How did you come up with this 
effortless yet stylish look? 

I just experiment with my closet. Most 
of my clothes actually are comfort- 
able and laid back. I usually just play 
around until I find something I think 
is cute. 


How can students slay the lazy way? 
I think with accessories because you 
can have cute, really simple pieces, but 
accessories would really top it off. 


Do you think lazy outfits are a trend 
right now? 

Totally. Being comfy and cute is defi- 
nitely the new style, because I think as 
girls we’re tired of trying to impress 
people. 


Jag Tap 
Broadcast journalism major 


How can students slay the lazy way? 
Athleisure is the biggest thing right 
now, so sweatpants and a nice bomber 
jacket. 


Are you a fan of the comfy/lazy 
trend? 

Personally, I don’t believe in sweat- 
pants so I don’t wear them, but I know 
a lot of people do. 


Who pulls off the lazy look better, 
girls or guys? 

Guys can wear sweatpants and pull 
them off but they don’t like to acces- 
sorize, so they just throw it on and go. 
Whereas girls will have nice shoes 
their makeup done and jewels. 


Hieu Hoang 
Accounting 


How do you come up with effortless 
yet stylish looks? 

I want something quick and easy. 
Something I can throw on, but doesn’t 
require layers or pants. I’ll dress it up 
with a hat or accessories and boots or 
shoes like Converse. 


How can students slay the lazy way? 
I think most already do. They can pull 
it off with whatever they find comfort- 
able, whether they think it’s dressy or 

not. You can always dress it up. 


Do you think lazy outfits are a trend 
right now? 

Yeah, I think it’s all Kanye. He just 
made everyone try a little bit less, 

but still trying less makes it look like 
you're dressing up. 
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==) RT CARD Our grades for recent music, movies, TV shows, 


concerts and more. By Grester Celis-Acosta 


Subject Comments 


It Hollywood finally brought moviegoers a masterful reboot in the form 
fil of It, which is based on a Stephen King book with the same name and 
Horror fi mM, an early 1990s TV series. 
ba sed on The best part of the movie is its cast. Bill Skarsgard brings an 
; exquisite performance as the demonic clown. Every time his character 
Stephen KI ag is on screen he steals the show. Whether it is with his creepy smile or 
book even his playful, but anxious voice, Skargard delivers a Pennywise 
interpretation that stays lingering in your head long after you exit the 
theater. 

The best components of the movie come from two angles. One of 
them is stellar dialogue. It does a great job with humorous punchlines 
that spew out of each character. Their funny dialogue juxtaposed next 
to Pennywise and his eerie unnerving joyful tone of voice brings forth 
an uneasy fright. 

The other angle is the way It balances horror and comedy. Yes, I 
laughed throughout most of the movie because of the comedic dia- 
logue, but I also laughed because each horror set piece felt like I was 
plunging down on a roller coaster. You either loved the thrill or you 
were so frightened that you could not wait until it was over. 

These factors composed a movie that fully encapsulates you in a 
thrilling adventure that King once did in his 1,138 page novel. 


iOS 11 Every year, Apple releases a new version of the operating system 
a iPhone software known as iOS to the iPhone. This year is no different with iOS 11, 
which for the most part brings some nice changes. 
Uu pdate by App le The biggest change to the iPhone is the much-improved control 


center. The control center, which is where iPhone users can change 
their brightness level or turn on Wi-Fi, has been improved to the point 
where users can add new controls or remove others. 

These new additions to the control center gives the user much 
more customization to cater to each individual user’s needs. 

With every new update, there is sure to be some missteps, and by 
far the worst addition is the new updated version of the notification 
screen. 

Still, all in all, iOS 11 is worth the update, especially if you’re 
bored of iOS 10. 


Marvel vs. One of the OG fighting game franchises is back with a new game 
ree known as Marvel vs Capcom Infinite, and boy is it a mixed bag. 
Capcom Infinite For the first time ever, the series brings an actual story mode and, 
Video game well, it’s awful. 
The story honestly feels like one of those awful video game mov- 
ies that Hollywood always tries to shove down our throats. 
But aside from the story, the gameplay itself exhilarating. 
Marvel vs Capcom Infinite may have come with a non-wanted 
story mode, but thanks to its great gameplay, it is still worth the buy. 
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CALEN By 


LB Oktoberfest 


Long Beach is hosting its third 
annual Oktoberfest. People ages 
21 and up can come enjoy dif- 
ferent craft beers, food and mu- 
sic from DJ Jammit and Oom 
Pah! Guests will also get to 
taste test different types of beer. 
There is limited attendance, so 
get there early. 


Location: The Pike Outlets, 95 
South Pine Ave., Long Beach 
Tickets: $20-$30 

More info: tasteofbrews.com/ 
oktoberfest.html 


10/20-22 11/4 11/4-11/5 


Long Beach 
ZombieFest 


This annual Halloween event will 
have the infamous zombie walk, 
zombie apocalypse scavenger hunt, 
face paint, music and many other 
activities. 


Location: Rainbow Lagoon 
Park, 300 E. Ocean Blvd. 
Tickets: $5-$20 

More info: 
longbeachzombiefest.com 


Men’s Basketball 
Homecoming Game 


The Long Beach State men’s 
basketball team plays its home- 
coming game in an exhibition 
match against Cal State Domin- 
guez Hills. The game is free to 
students. Tip off is at 4 p.m. 


Location: Walter Pyramid, 
1250 N Bellflower Blvd. 
Tickets: free to students 

More info: longbeachstate.com 


ComplexCon 


Complex will be holding its 
annual ComplexCon, a concert 
featuring performances from 
DJ Khaled, Young Thug, Gucci 
Mane and many more. The Con 
will also hold different panels 
where people will speak on mu- 
sic and other pop culture topics. 


Location: Long Beach 
Convention Center, 300 E 
Ocean Blvd. 

Tickets: $75-$100 

More info: complexcon.com 
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BLISS 


So she likes spending 
time alone. What's 
wrong with that? 


Story by Gioia McGuire 
Photos by Amanda Del Cid 


here’s something oddly serene about being 
alone. Suddenly you can sit back and watch the 
world go on around you without the pressure 
of commenting on someone’s hair or making polite 
conversation you don’t really care for. You can find 
a place to sit, somewhere quiet or somewhere in the 
middle of it all and just...be. The great thing about it 
is once you remove yourself from a group setting, it’s 
like you become invisible; a fly on the wall of life. 
I’ve always valued my independence. From a 
young age I would play alone, creating imaginary 
worlds and relishing the alone time I would have 
away from noisy friends and naggy parents. As I 
grew older and grew into a social butterfly, my alone 
time dwindled. 
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In the last few years I began to realize the im- 
portance of decompressing after a long day of work 
or school or life and how amazing it felt to get away 
from it all and be alone. 

Before I go on, I should point out a very import- 
ant difference. Being alone and being lonely are not 
the same thing. Being alone should be embraced and 
encouraged and not chastised or ridiculed. Being 
alone has the ability to liven you and fill you with a 
greater sense of being. It’s the time to sit down with 
yourself and check in. 

I started small with solo coffee shop trips, where 
I would grab a seat and stay put (pretty normal for 
most) and then took the leap and blossomed to din- 
ners and movie nights all by my lonesome, and I’ve 
even traveled alone (the most rewarding of all alone 
time experiences, in my opinion). Of course I had to 
endure the blank stares of pity from onlookers and the 
downright confusion of the hostesses who looked at 
me like I was a helpless stray dog on the side of the 
road, but every moment was worth it and every sec- 
ond of self realization and inner thought I remember 
more vividly than some of my best days and nights, 
and not because most of those nights included copious 
amounts of liquor. Well, maybe, but still! You get the 
point. 

As college students we spend more time than we 
even realize doing things alone. Driving to school, 
walking to class, sitting in class, leaving class, getting 
food, finding a place to study, studying, driving home, 
the list goes on. Point is, whether we realize it or not, 
we are singular, independent beings. There’s a rea- 
son we’re told to put ourselves first and listen to our 
hearts and go with our guts. The common denomina- 
tor is yourself. Plus, we spend more time talking to 
ourselves than we do out loud to others in our entire 
lifetime. Even as you read this, you’re also process- 
ing and conducting a whole inner conversation with 
how I write, how my tone sounds, if there’s a spelling 
mistake (there isn’t!), whether you actually care about 
any of this. It’s the conversations in our minds where 


sya et ete 
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major life decisions are made, feelings and emotions 
are worked through and the counsel of your inner self 
meets to discuss. Once you open the door to this level 


of independence you grasp the 
inner you by the horns and say 
“Look at me! I can dine and go 
to a movie and fly to Timbuktu 
if ] f**king want and guess 
what? I am alone, but I’m sure 
as hell not lonely!” Because 
nowhere does it say you have to 
do anything in a group setting. 
(Other than the first five birth- 
days of your life. Unfortunately, 
that’s written in some “How 
to ruin your child handbook” 
moms read when inviting peo- 
ple you HATE.) 

Back to the important 
things: Traveling alone is argu- 


ably one of the most if not the most rewarding expe- 
riences you will ever have. I have experienced it and 
spoken to people who have too, and it’s unanimous. 
There’s no one to whine about what to see or where to 
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Look at me! I can 
dine and go toa 
movie and fly to 

Timbuktu if I 
f**king want 
and guess what? I am 
alone, but I’m sure as 
hell not lonely! 


AeMbeH a Rot Ges 


eat. No one to bitch about what 10,000-year-old statue 
to see or museum of used tissues to walk through. 
The culture around you goes unseen and forgotten but 


alone every sight is worth seeing. 
Going alone eliminates pressures 
and compromises. 

Some of my most precious 
moments of growth have been 
while traveling alone. Arriving at 
the airport with excitement and 
nervousness at what lies at the 
other end. Waiting in lines alone 
can seem dull but are excellent op- 
portunities for copious amounts of 
people-watching. There is some- 
thing empowering about trudging 
with your luggage, stowing your 
carry on, getting your seat and 
wondering who you'll have sitting 
next to you. You relinquish all 


control to your surroundings and travel steps (dealing 
with the airport, TSA, boarding, etc.), yet you also 
have the most control. I did whatever I felt like doing 
and met people and made connections I never would 


I TE ETT TIE 
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have if I hadn’t been solo. I’ve heard many other 
accounts of spur of the moment trips to New York 
that began as nervous wrecks of “What the hell am I 
doing?” to wandering into a bar in the FinancialDis- 
trict of NYC where people became friends for what 
could be for life. Trips to Thailand on a whim and 
landing in Bangkok with no idea what direction to 

go in, cross-country treks that rewarded these alone- 
time travelers with so much more than spontaneous 
moments of bravery but lifetimes of experiences only 
they can share with themselves and hold close as 
finding deeper meanings about life and the amount of 
control you truly have. 

Get to know the inner you. You may find you 
have a lot in common, and in the end you’re never 
truly alone. There’s always someone on the other side 
of the wall, on the other side of the phone, and most 
important, on the inside of yourself. 

So to the hostesses and onlookers of the world 
alike: no, I’m not waiting for anyone, I wasn’t stood 
up, I’m not weird or strange, and no I do not want 
company because I have found some of the best com- 
pany within myself. And so should you. 


¥ 
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UNDOCUMENTED. 


UNAFRAID. 


ife for undocument- 
ed immigrants has 
revolved around 
uncertainty and 
uneasiness for many 
years. The constant 
worry of getting 
legal jobs to the unspeakable fear of 
being deported are some of the harsh 
realities for undocumented immi- 
grants. So, when former President 
Barack Obama introduced DACA, 
otherwise known as Deferred Action 
for Childhood Arrivals, it created an 
overwhelming sense of liberation 
for undocumented young adults who 
entered the United States illegally 
as minors. The program promised 
the safety for these undocumented 
students and young adults to attend 
school and work legally as long as 


shown minimal signs of sympathy 
for immigrants. 

Amy, whose name was changed 
to protect her privacy, is one of those 
students who is fearful for her fami- 
ly and future. 

Amy arrived in the United States 
with her parents from Mexico when 
she was just 4 years old. Her parents, 
who worked at a clothing manufac- 
turing company, were laid off due to 
the high demand of jobs and lack of 
decent compensation. 

“From what I heard from [my 
parents], they had to work long 
hours but got paid really poorly,” 
Amy said. “I remember my abuela 
taking care of me a lot because they 
always had to work.” 

As most immigration stories go, 
with no more job and a seemingly 


“T thought it was something that 
was going to help me and my fu- 
ture,” said Amy. “I thought it would 
be worth it.” 

With the increasing stories of de- 
portation in the media, Amy is more 
concerned about her parent’s safety 
more than her own. 

“The application made us put 
everything,’ Amy said. “Where we 
live, where we came from, when we 
came... I might be safe for now but 
what about my family? My worst 
nightmare would be if I ever came 
home to find my parents or my 
neighbors just gone.” 

Jackie Giraud, a recent graduate 
of CSULB, is also a DACA recipi- 
ent who worries for her parents and 
younger siblings. Giraud’s father, 
who was a business owner with a 


“The application made us put everything,” Amy said. “Where we live, 
where we came from, when we came... I might be safe for now but 
what about my family? My worst nightmare would be if I ever came 

home to find my parents or my neighbors just gone.” 


they met certain standards. This 
small step in the right direction was 
considered a huge win for immi- 
grants. 

That sense of relief came to an 
abrupt end on September 5, 2017, 
when President Donald Trump 
announced his plans to end DACA. 
The announcement was met with 
harsh criticism from both Democrats 
and Republicans, but the decision to 
push out DACA is seemingly still 
in motion. This decision means that 
many of the 800,000 people that 
were benefiting from DACA are now 
stuck in limbo without any comfort 
due to the Trump administration’s 
flip-flopping. 

However, the main source of fear 
seems to stem from the initial appli- 
cation of DACA. All the private, in- 
depth information that was provided 
about the undocumented young 
adults and their families are now in 
the hands of a government that has 


bleak future in Mexico, Amy’s par- 
ents decided to move to the United 
States for a richer life and better 
opportunities for their only child. 

“T was really young when we 
moved and I didn’t understand it,” 
explained Amy. “I only really knew 
I was like this real-life immigrant 
when IJ was in high school and could 
understand it better.” 

Even then, Amy didn’t feel 
any limitations when it came to 
her ability as a student. She was 
taking mostly advanced classes at 
school and was considered bright 
and hardworking. She also did the 
same activities as normal American 
teengers like going to the mall with 
friends, attending school basketball 
games, and even trying out for a role 
in her school play. 

However, when Amy started ap- 
plying for colleges, she was remind- 
ed by her parents how important it 
was for her to apply for DACA. 


Ph.D., worked hard to maintain a 
“middle class” lifestyle for the fam- 
ily in Guadalajara. Giraud and her 
two younger siblings even attended a 
bilingual private school while living 
in Mexico. However, she knew 

that her family was facing financial 
troubles when they were forced to 
suddenly uproot their life and move 
to a much smaller home in the Unit- 
ed States in October 2006, when she 
was in seventh grade. 

“T only got to say goodbye to my 
grandpa and nanny,” said Giraud. 
“Since then, we have not been to 
Mexico. We left everything behind.” 

Even after the hardships of 
adjusting to a new lifestyle and 
experiencing culture shock, Giraud 
and her family’s struggles were just 
beginning. 

“My family suffered a lot,” ex- 
plained Giraud. “My dad had a hard 
time finding a job. His degree didn’t 
mean anything here. 
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“My mom loved being a home- 
maker, but when my dad could not 
make rent at our apartment, she started 
to work. I rarely saw her. My parents 
fought all the time about that, but there 
was nothing we could do.” 

Giraud remembers having to con- 
sole her younger siblings when those 
fights would get big, but never being 
able to call the police to break it up in 
fear of them being deported. Decent 
healthcare was out of the question for 
them as well. When her younger sister 
broke her hand, her parents weren’t 
able to take her to the ER in fear of de- 
mand of a non-existent Social Security 
number. 

So when the DACA program was 
announced in 2013, Giraud applied 
right away while attending Santa Ana 
College. Her family was not able to af- 
ford the $495 fee and separate attorney 
fees, so she took the risk of filing the 
extensive applications and forms her- 
self. Once she knew everything was 
processed correctly, she was finally 
able to breathe a sigh of relief. 

“Tt showed me that someone in 
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‘My family comes Ws 
to me for answers, 
and I did not have 

one for our future.’ 


government wanted me to stay and 
succeed,” said Giraud. “It helped me 
realize that there is a purpose for me 
and that I belong here. Having DACA 
really gave me the opportunity to con- 
tribute and live to my full potential. 
My parents finally felt that all their 
sacrifice meant something . . . that in 
the end, their kids will be successful.” 
As soon as news of the rescinding 
of DACA came to light, Giraud felt an 
all too familiar sense of doubt start to 
overwhelm her. 
“T work, go to school, volunteer,” 
Giraud said. “I help people. I did as 
I was asked: pay taxes and not be 
a criminal. I will lose my driver’s 
license, car, credit history, whatever 
financial gain I had will be gone.” 
Even more than materialistic be- 
longings being taken away, it’s the un- 
certainty for her future, as well as her 
family’s, that overwhelms her fears. 
“My family comes to me for 
answers and I did not have one for our 
future,” said Giraud. “As a person, I 
felt like I failed because I might not be 
able to live up to my best potential. I 


have until 2019 to figure out what to 
do with my life. Mexico is so distant 
from me now, and I want to stay [in 
the U.S.]. I want to contribute and 
grow here and be part of the broken 
political system and actually make a 
change.” 

Making a change and fighting the 
good fight is arguably the main goal 
for many DACA recipients. 

Dilan Moreno, a 22-year-old ma- 
chinist, remembers his own struggles 
of being an undocumented immigrant. 

“T was brought to the US at the age 
of 3,” said Moreno. “I lived my whole 
life here in Anaheim. To me, Califor- 
nia is my home, and the fact that I was 
an immigrant didn’t actually hit me 
until I got to high school.” 

Moreno was signing up to join 
his freshman football team when the 
application asked for his Social Secu- 
rity number. Thinking that his parents 
would be able to help him out with the 
form, he took it home to gather more 
personal information about himself. 
That’s when his parents exposed him 
to the truth. 


Se 


“My parents told me that they 
brought me here so I can have a better 
future, a better education, and work 
my way up,” Moreno said. “They 
told me that I don’t have the same 
citizenship or the same opportunities 
that people that are born here have... I 
remember feeling a lot that day. I felt a 
little down, a little sad, a little upset... 
but I understood.” 

That conversation was what drove 
Moreno and instilled a strong work 
ethic in him. He started working 
weekends at a swap meet and started 
to get paid under the table. His hours 
were from 6 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. every 
Saturday and Sunday for two years, 
and he was paid $80 each weekend for 
over 20 hours of work. 

Eventually his responsibility and 
work ethic was noticed by his neigh- 
bor, a manager at Marshall’s, and he 
worked there for the next two years 
while getting paid minimum wage, 
which was a big step up from his pre- 
vious job. He has taken great strides 
to reach where he is now: a machinist, 
an inspector, and an apprentice for 


programming at his current job, thanks 
to DACA. 

After working so hard, Moreno 
was crushed to hear the news about 
DACA. 

“I remember actually finding the 


‘Even 1f DACA is 
terminated, I’m 
going to keep 
fighting, I’m going 
to keep dreaming.’ 


news out when I was on my lunch 
break,” said Moreno. “My day 
completely flipped when I found out 
that everything was going to be termi- 
nated.” 

Even his parents were left speech- 
less with the news. 


“T felt like my parents didn’t really 
know what to tell me,” explained 
Moreno. “It was like, ‘How can I tell 
my son that? How can I tell him that 
everything that he worked for will be 
taken away?’” 

The gnawing feeling of uncer- 
tainty left Moreno wanting to make a 
change; he decided to attend a protest 
in Santa Ana, something that he usual- 
ly shied away from, to stand up for his 
fellow undocumented immigrants. 

“J remember every chant that 
we said,” Moreno said. “I remember 
screaming it at the top of my lungs to 
be heard, and it felt so good. I felt a 
lot better knowing that I was there for 
what I believed in.” 

In spite of all the fear and uncer- 
tainty, Moreno embodies a larger-than- 
life boldness and hopefulness. 

“Even if DACA is terminated, I’m 
going to keep fighting, I’m going to 
keep dreaming,” said Moreno. “I have 
goals and I’m going to accomplish 
them. I’m going to remain motivated 
and focused. Our voices are going to 
be heard. I know it will be.” 
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Unlike Hollywood, the CSULB 
Theatre Arts department consistently 
puts on productions with diverse casts. 
Over the past few seasons, the 
California Repertory Company and 
University Players have presented 


shows like (clockwise from top) 
Elements, The Bubbly Black Girl 
Sheds her Chameleon Skin, She Kills 
Monsters and The Duchess of Malfi. 


2: Aaa 


ralia Urias always knew that she wanted 
() to have a career in the theater. As a child, 
she would perform skits for her family. 

“T did sports, and I did everything (else), but I 
kind of quit things,” Urias said. “Theater was the 
one thing I kept going back to, and I knew it was 
going to be my career.” 

She got serious about theater in high school 
after seeing an improv group from Cerritos 
College perform at her school. Once she started 
| attending Cerritos, Urias auditioned for the group 
and was accepted. 

Since transferring to Cal State Long Beach, 
| 


What Colors 
Are Glitz and 
Glamour? 


Story by Daniel Green 
Photos by Keith I. Polakoff 


Urias has worked with the Cal State Long Beach 
theater department on some of its plays and has 
stage-managed some of the shows. 

However, finding roles off-campus has been 
harder, mostly due to the fact that she finds it 
hard to find roles that she can see herself in. 

“T usually run across scripts with male protag- 
onists -- very male-driven plays or female roles 
that are not of color or it is not specified,” Urias 
said. 

“A lot of people, when it’s not specified in a 
certain script, they automatically assume it’s a 
white person.” 
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“Sometimes it’s a double-edged sword to look as His- 
panic as me. I have darker skin, dark complexion and dark 
features, so they look at me, and say oh, she can play that 
role.” she said. 

Despite making up 50.8 percent of the population, 
women only made up 29 percent of protagonists in the top 
100 grossing movies of 2016, according to a study by Dr. 
Martha M. Lauzen. Surprisingly, this is a record high for 
women in films and is up 7 percent from 2015. 

People of color also struggle to find places in television 
and film. A study out of UCLA found that in 2014 they 
were underrepresented in film leads three to one and three 
to one among film directors, despite representing close to 
40 percent of the population. 

Urias admits that finding roles for women can be tough 
since there are not a lot out there. “The woman’s roles tend 
to be minor or the guy’s girlfriend, friends,” she said. “TI 
know that I would always be cast as the maid or the sister.” 


A Lack of Representation 


Dr. Oliver Wang, an associ- 
ate professor of sociology 
at CSULB, studies issues of 
popular culture around race 
and ethnicity. 

“One of the major problems 
is that nuanced, fully fleshed- 
out characters tend to go to 
people who are in dominant 
positions of power in society,” 
Wang said. “That is typically 
white men, to be followed by 
white women, and then to a 
much, much smaller degree, 
you get to see the characters 
written or cast for persons of 
color.” 

This lack of representation 
gives audiences a misguided 
view of the different demo- 
graphics that make up the population of the United States. 
Many characters played by people of color tend to 
run together and are not fleshed out. This is seen in how 
actors are cast into roles that are stereotypical and 
shallow. 

Wang states that one of the problems is that these 
characters are not written beyond their culture or ethnici- 
ty. Rather than write these characters as fully fleshed-out 
people, they are written to fill an image or role. 

“Their racial background is key to knowing or un- 
derstanding the character,” Wang said. “Whereas, white 
lead actors and their ‘whiteness’ is not a key part of their 
character, it is occupation, their age, whatever their relation 
is to the other characters. Their whiteness is incidental to 
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‘One of the major 
problems is that 
nuanced, fully 
fleshed-out characters 
tend to go to people 
who are in dominant 
positions of 
power in society.’ 


that, as opposed this white person’s color is invisible. When 
you are a person of color, you are being cast racially or 
ethnically.” 

While some actors may be able to fulfill roles that are 
ordinarily offered to people of color, others can be left 
out if they do not fit the mold. Urias has had friends who 
have missed out on roles because they do not physically 
fit the image that was expected. One friend of Urias has 
missed out on Hispanic roles due the fact that she is lighter- 
skinned and was not considered “Hispanic looking.” 

“The media has put this vision of what a certain ethnic 
group looks like, and they don’t realize that there is so 
much diversity within each ethnicity and each race,” Wang 
said. “But the media just accepts the stereotype every single 
time.” 


Narrowly Defined Roles 


Dr. Shanti Pillai, an assistant 
professor in the theater arts 
department whose research 
focuses on contemporary per- 
formance in India, has known 
many actors of color who 
have struggled to find roles 
and build resumes. 

“The roles available tend 
to be very narrowly defined, 
and speak to long-standing 
histories of dominant images 
of people of the non-Western 
world, which means most 
people on the planet,” Pillai 
said. “Most of what you see is 
modern versions of very old, 
tired ideas about who people 
are.” 

Pillai believes the main 


~ Dr. Oliver Wang 


CSULB professor of sociology problem is that the media’s 


portrayals affect how different 

groups see each other. By 
presenting an image that is stereotypical, the media creates 
a skewed image of different groups. 

For someone who has never met someone from a differ- 
ent culture or ethnicity, the media may be the only exposure 
they have with other groups. The problem is worsened by 
the fact that the media has become harder to avoid in recent 
years. 

“We are surrounded by media, even more than a decade 
ago,” Pillai said, “So we are receiving images that tell us 
about who we are, and who others are, continuously.” 

A Time Magazine cover in 1993 depicted a portrait of 
“The New Face of America,” poised to usher in the age of 
multiculturalism. However close the age of the internet and 
rapidly changing ideals have brought us to that horizon, 


CSULB Theatre Arts 
productions often feature 
diverse casts. Recent plays 


have included, clockwise from 
top, The Bubbly Black Girl 
Sheds Her Chameleon Skin; 
Penelope; Elements; and 
Good Boys and True. 
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verybody knows that walking to class is for 
squares. Nowadays, all the cool kids are getting 
across campus on wheels. 

It’s no wonder why many CSULB students are 
cruising through campus on all sorts of coasting devices 
ranging from scooters to skateboards to even Heelys. 

Using alternative methods of transportation on cam- 
pus promotes healthy exercise, saves energy resources 
and definitely gets you to your destination faster. 

Not only does riding around campus get you to your 
classes faster, but it also helps people like Liender Hol- 
stein, an international student from Germany studying 
mechanical engineering who commutes 20 minutes on 
bike to school. 

Holstein never skips leg day, but he skips out on 
parking fees and gas money. 

“T take a safe path to school down Seventh Street,” 
Holstein said. “It’s one way straight to the campus with 
minimal traffic.” 

Along with that, he uses his bike to get from the 
lower to upper parts of campus because his classes are 
spread out. 

He says that his bike is all the transportation he 
needs, and although he follows the guidelines of the 
campus, he has already been told by campus police not 
to ride in certain areas. 

“T think that the public transportation was not for me 
because on my first time, I noticed there was traffic and 

. it could take up to an hour. On bicycle it’s faster and it 


Campus 


Story by Kristopher Carrasco 
Photos by Priscilla Aguilera and 
Kristopher Carrasco 


works because this campus is huge,” 
he said. 

Holstein also recommends using 
the pathway behind the Liberal Arts 
buildings to discreetly get through pedestrian traffic. 

If you prefer something a bit more compact and easy 
to ride, you need a scooter in your life. 

Dulce Carrillo, a journalism major, prefers getting 
around campus on a Razor scooter, which she actually 
purchased specifically for school. 

“T have to go from Child Development to Liberal Arts, 
so I just got the scooter to help. It’s working really well, 
and all you need to know is how to control the steering,” 
Carrillo said. 

“If it wasn’t for this thing, I would have been super 
late for my quiz today.” 

Using a scooter helps her get to class on time, espe- 
cially because her school day starts at 8 a.m. 

So far she has not experienced any issues with riding 
and explains that most people are very careful with where 
they’re walking. 


Cruisin’ 


“People usually get out of the 
way once they hear the wheels hit the 
cracks in the sidewalk,” Carrillo said. 
Even though I just started using it, I 
can tell that most people don’t want to 
get in the way, but that’s also why I don’t ride around the 
crowded areas.” 

She said that she does not risk riding in pedestrian- 
only areas as it’s simply not worth risking a ticket or 
crashing into pedestrians. 

One of the more classic ways of reaching your on 
campus destination is skateboarding, whether on a Penny 
Board, cruiser or traditional skateboard. 

Skateboards require a bit more effort in the skill 
department, according to business administration major 
Moises Cruz, who rides his board on campus everyday. 

As an avid skateboarder from the city of Paramount, 
he recommends that people new to skating stay in shape 
and practice. 

“IT would go to a skate park because they have little 
sections for everybody on all levels to practice and start 
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carefully and with consideration of others. 
s yield to pedestrians. 


Ride in designated Pedestrian Only Zones. 
- Exceed § mph or ride down hills. 
Ride indoors (those with skates must remove them 
before entering any campus building). 
- Do any sick tricks, acrobatics or stunts with any 

- device, no matter how cool. Wheels are supposed to 
stay in contact with the ground while in use. 
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“People usually get out of the way once they hear 
the wheels hit the cracks in the sidewalk.” 


riding around,” Cruz said. 

Cruz is an experienced street skater and uses his skills 
to maneuver through pedestrian traffic as he zooms to 
class every morning. 

He says he’s brought his board almost everyday since 
he started at CSULB and is now in his fourth year. 

While his skills have helped him steer clear of any 
crashes, Cruz once had a messy fall in his first year at 
CSULB. 

“I was going to a class in the morning and they were 
cutting the grass, which made it all wet,” Cruz said. I 
thought I could still ride through it, but my board ended 
up skidding across and I lost control and fell on the grass, 

“Tt didn’t make me late or anything. I was actually 


~-Dulce Carrillo, journalism major 


pretty early so nobody even noticed.” 

With all these awesome perks, though, comes a huge 
responsibility (and legal liability). 

Most of us have seen the outdated memes hanging in 
pedestrian only zones, but what other regulations are there 
with how you ride? 

Students can be cited under CVC 21113 (Unlawful 
Driving on Public Grounds) and face a fine of up to $238. 
According to the campus police website, a person 
riding a bicycle, skateboard, or any other coasting device 

who strikes anyone is liable for all medical expenses of 
that victim and any damage done to the victim’s property. 

Paying for tuition is difficult enough, so be sure to 
keep others in mind while you’re on wheels. 
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Photo by Giovanni Cardenas 
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HUNGRY FOR MORE? 


Check out digmagonline.com 


EAT 
YOUR 
VEGGIES 


Get the scoop 
on where 

to find the 

best vegan and 
vegetarian food 
on campus. 


EVERYBODY 
DANCE 


Coachella may not be until re 
next semester, but that ; 
doesn’t mean you have to 
wait fo enjoy a good 

a good music festival in r i 
Southern California. Our ft F ieg= ak ee? 
entertainment expert picks : ai 
the top events for this fall. 


A HELPING HAND 
What can you do to assist people 

affected by hurricanes, earthquakes 

and other natural disasters? 

A few campus experts with 

richer abate experience in the field provide advice. 


